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BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. By Augustus De Morgan. Edited with full biblio- 
graphical notes and index by David Eugene Smith, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Two volumes, pp. 402, 387. Price 
$7.00. Price for advance order, $5.00. 

As booklovers and those who delight to browse in fields that are quaint 
and curious know, there appeared in the nineteenth century no work that 
appealed to the tastes of their guild more powerfully than the delightful 
Budget of Paradoxes of Augustus De Morgan. Originally written as a series 
of articles in The Athenaeum, they were collected by Professor De Morgan 
just before his death and were published posthumously by his talented wife. 
As a piece of delicious satire upon the efforts of circlers of squares, and their 
kind, there is nothing else in English literature that is quite so good. Nor 
should it be thought that the work is technical because it speaks of the arrested 
mental development of the circle squarers. On the contrary, while it is ab- 
solutely scientific in its conclusions, it is written in a popular style which 
any one can appreciate and which has charmed thousands of readers during 
the past half century. 

The Budget of Paradoxes was first written some fifty years ago. Many 
names which were common property in England at that time were little known 
abroad, and others have passed into oblivion even in their native land. Inci- 
dents which were subjects of general conversation then have long since been 
forgotten, so that some of the charm of the original edition would be lost on 
the reader of the present day had the publishers undertaken merely a reprint. 
The first edition having long since been exhausted but still being in great 
demand, it was decided to prepare a new one, and to issue it in a form be- 
coming a work of this high rank. Accordingly, it was arranged to leave the 
original text intact, to introduce such captions and rubrics as should assist the 
reader in separating the general topics, and to furnish a set of footnotes 
which should supply him with as complete information as he might need with 
respect to the names and incidents mentioned in the text. 

In preparing this edition the publishers sought for the man whose tastes, 
experience, and learning would best harmonize with those of Professor De 
Morgan himself. Accordingly they invited Professor David Eugene Smith, 
Ph. D., LL. D., to undertake the work. Dr. Smith is known for his Rara 
Arithmetica, which completed the early part of the work undertaken by De 
Morgan in his arithmetical books; for his Portfolio of Eminent Mathemati- 
cians and for his part in the History of Japanese Mathematics and the trans- 
lation of Fink's History of Mathematics, issued by the Open Court Publishing 
Company; and for his extensive writings on the history and teaching of mathe- 
matics and his contributions to text-book literature. Dr. Smith has worked in 
De Morgan's library, is thoroughly familiar with all of De Morgan's writings, 
and has a type of mind which is sympathetic with that of the author of the 
Budget. The publishers have therefore been very fortunate in securing the 
one man who was best qualified to undertake con amore the preparation of this 
new edition. 
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Although the original edition of the Budget appealed rather to the searcher 
after the unique and bizarre than to one who wished for information as to 
men and things, the new edition may properly take its place among the val- 
uable works of reference in our public libraries. The circle-squarers and the 
angle-trisectors are present everywhere and always, and a popular work that 
will show them their folly is a thing that every library should welcome. But 
aside from this, the great care taken by Dr. Smith in his biographical and his- 
torical notes renders the work invaluable on a shelf of general reference. His 
additions have so increased the size of the work that it has been found neces- 
sary to issue it in two volumes. <t 



The number of Scientia (Rivista di Sciensa) for October, 1914, did not 
reach England until the end of November. The first article is by T. C. 
Chamberlin, of the University of Chicago, on "The Planetesimal Hypothesis." 
He presents evidence that the planets sprang from the sun, not at its birth, 
but later in the course of its history. "The satellites might easily seem to be 
the offspring of the planets, and this was the common view in the last century, 
but there are signs that planets and satellites had a common birth and that 
the satellites escaped being little planets because their birth-places fell within 
the spheres of control of their larger sisters to whom they were forced to 
dance attendance as a first duty, and respond to the common call of the sun 
incidentally." David Einhorn has an article on archigony and the theory of 
descent. Camillo Golgi gives the first part of a study of the modern evolution 
of the doctrines and knowledge about life. This is a lecture given at the 
beginning of 1914 before the Institute of Sciences and Letters of Lombardy, 
and this part is on the fundamental bio-physiological problems. Otto Jesper- 
sen of Copenhagen writes on the energetics of language, taking as text Hum- 
boldt's remark that language is not an Ergon, a completed work, but an 
Energeia. Charles Guignebert gives the third and fourth parts of his articles 
on the dogma of the Trinity; they deal with the Arian crisis, St. Augustine 
and the symbol of Athanasius, and the immobility, decadence and downfall of 
the doctrine. R. Maunier has a critical note on the laws of the evolution of 
art, in which he criticizes a recent work of W. Deonna. S. Magrini gives a 
general review of work on electrons and magnetons, and W. Oualid gives an 
annual review of economics. Besides this there are the usual reviews of books 
and periodicals, and French translations of the English, German and Italian 
articles. 

In Scientia (Rivista di Scierna) for February of this year, J. Costantin 
contributes a criticism of Mendelism, discussing the laws of hybridization and 
the action of the environment. Eugenio Rignano continues his psychological 
studies on mathematical reasoning. Besides book reviews, a general review 
by G. Stefanini on the geological history of the Mediterranean, and French 
translations of the English, German, and Italian articles, the "Inquiry upon 
the War" is continued. The present number contains articles by a French- 
man, a Briton, and a German: Adolphe Landry writes on the origins, causes 
and the aftermath of the war; Sir Oliver Lodge writes on "The War from a 
British Point of View"; and G. von Below writes on militarism and culture 
in Germany. 4> 



